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cal, of course, of tlie Great Sacrifice. The eleva- 
tion of the brazen serpent signified tlie Crucifix- 
ion; Jonah and the whale, the Kesurrection, <fcc. 
This system of corresponding sufcjects, of type 
and anti-type, was afterwards, as we shall see, 
carried much iUrther. 

In the seventh century, painting, as it existed 
in Europe, may be divided Into two great schools 
or styles: the Western, or Roman, of which the 
central point was Borne, and which was disting- 
uished, amid great rudeness of execution, by a 
certain dignity of expression and solemnity ot 
feeling: and the Eastern, or Byzantine school, of 
which Constantinople was the liead-quarters, and 
which was distinguished by greater mechanical 
slvill, by adlieronce to the old classical foi-ms, by 
the use of gilding, and by the mean, vapid, spirit- 
less conception of motive and character. 

From the seventh lo the ninth century the most 
important and interesting remains of pictorial art 
are the mosaics in the c'mrches, and the minia- 
ture paintings with which the MS. Bibles and 
Gospels were decorated. 

But during the tenth and eleventh, centuries 
Italy fell into a state of complete barbarism and 
contusion, which almost extinguished the practice 
of art in any shape. 01 tliis period only a few 
works ot extieme rudeness remain. In the east- 
ern empire painting still survived. It became, 
In 'eed, more and more conventional, insipid, and 
incorrect, but tlie technical methods were kept 
up; and thus It liappened that when, in 1204, 
Constantinop'e was taken by the Crusaders, and 
that the intercourse between the east and west of 
B irope was resumed, several Byzantine painters 
passed Into Italy and Germany, where tliey were 
employed to decorate the churches; and taught 
the practice of their art, their manner of pencil- 
ling, miNins and using colors, and gilding orna- 
maiits, to such as chose to learn of them. Ihej 
brought over the Byzantine types ot Ibrm and 
color, thu long, leaii limbs of thesa nts, the dark- 
viaaged Madonnas, the blood-streaming crucifix- 
es; and these patterns were followed more orles? 
servilely by th6 native Italian painters who stud- 
ied under them. Specim.Mis of this early art re- 
main, and in these later times have been dili- 
gently sought and collected into museums as cu- 
riosities, illustrating the history and progress ot 
art. As such they are, in the highest degree, in- 
teresting; but it must be confessed that, other- 
wise, they are not attractive. In the Berlin Gal- 
lery, and in that of the line arts at Florence, the 
best specimens have beea brought together, and 
there are a few in the Louvre. The subject is 
generally the Madonna and Child, throned ; some- 
times alone, sometimes with angels or saints ran- 
ged on each side. The characterisdcs are, in all 
cases, the same. The figures are still', the ex- 
tremities long and meajre, the fcatiu'es hard^and 
expressionless, the eyes long and narrow. The 
head of the Virgin is generally declined to the 
left ; the infhnt Saviour is generally clothed, and 
BomoUmes crowned. Two fingers of bis right 
hand are extended in act to bless; the leiV hand 
holding a globe, a scroll, or a book. With regard 
to the execution, the ornaments of tite throne and 
borders of the draperies, and frequently the back- 
ground, are elaborately gilded; the local colors are 
general'y vivid; there is little or no relief; the 
handling is stre.iky ; the flesh-lints are blackish or 
greenish. At this time, and for two hundred years 
aiterwards (before the invention of oil painting", 
pictures were painted either iii trcsco, — an art 
never wholly lost,— or on seasoned board, and the 



colors mixed with water, thickened with the white 
of egg «F the juice of the young shoots of the fig- 
tree. TMs last method was stj'led by the Italians 
a coUa or a tempei-a, by the French enditrempe, 



all movable pictures were executed previous to 
1410. 

(To 68 Contirmei.) 



quently adds something from his own store when 
there is a deficiency in the subject. Perliaps we 
may admit the charge, not unkindly made, that, 
of late years, this tendency has resulted in man- 
nerism ; but, certainly. If this be so, it is not pe- 



and in English distemper; and m this manner culiar to Sully. For Sally, like Seth Cheney, can. 
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ART IN PHILADELPHIA— THOMAS SnUY'S STUDIO— 
EEMINISOENCES OP AN OLD MAN BEAUTIFUL. 



Philadelphia, August, 1866. 
These Philadelphia houses are a pleasant re- 
lief to the monotony of New-York; not so much 
externally, for, certainly, Philadelphia streets 
cannot be excelled for monotony; but, internally, 
there seems much more individuality and ti-eedom 
of convention than with us. It was very pleasant 
to me to find myself sitting In this quaint, old- 
tiisiiloned parlor, where all the furniture looked 
as if it had i)een used and enjoyed; as if none of 
it were there lor show, but all tor service, and it 
was easy to see that refinement and culture and 
worth had made this plain house their home, and 
thrown the charm of their presence and memory 
around it; a charm' which unpholstery and gild- 
ing cannot supply. Through the open door I 
looked out across the entry into the little garden 
with its high brick wall, where the climbing ivy 
and the shrubbery added to the coolness, aiid to 
the old-tnne look ot the surroundings. 

Presently, I heard a light, quick step, and Mr. 
Jully entered the room and gave me a cordial 
welcome. He is slightly below middle size, of a 
slender frame, but, though now 83 years old, 
scarcely bent at all, and showing hardly any signs 
of age. A blight, active and most kindly spirit, 
lo whom nature has been graolous beyond her 
wont, having letl him in undisturbed possession 
of those senses which he has never abused; with 
ey 'S that need no spectacles, and that still allow 
him to work his accustomed time at the easel, 
with perfect hearing, with appetite, and sleep, 
and with a memory that holds as In a magic crys- 
tal mirror the long procession of his varied, husy 
yjars. 

Mr. Sully led me up stairs to his painting-room, 
which is at the back of the house and is entered 
by a sort of ante-chamber, where several of his 
pictures are hung. The palntlng-room Itself Is a 
large square room, built for the use to which It Is 
applied, but singularly unlike studios in general. 
A large easel at one side, a table or two, on one 
of which was a sword presented to his son. Gen. 
Sully, by his brother ollicors, and three or four 
chairs, constitute its sole furniture. No caf.vases, 
no casts, no pictures; none of the ordinary htter 
of .studios, none ot the interesting confusion of 
hric-a-brac which makes many an artist's room a 
museum, and affords, so often, a delightful relief 
from the owners pictures I Mr. Sully had. been 
painting all the morning, and said that he still 
felt his old happiness at the easel. He had not 
been well for a day or two; at one time. Indeed, 
he had been In some danger, but, he said, pleas- 
antly, "I do not wish to die yet, I am not ready; 
hut, then, I think I never shall be." Certainly, 
hCL seems in no danger of leaving this pleasant 
world, although no one can l«iow anything of his 
llle, or how ihvise who know him best speak of 
him, without feeling that if death may ne looked 
upon ..Ith tranquillity by any luan, surely SuUy 
has no reason to be afraid^ 

In the ante-chamber is his full-length portrait 
of his wife, an excellent picture, and a very good 
example of his style. Mrs. Sully sits at the end 
of a sofa; she is dressed in black, and by her side 
stands a dog which she has b en feeding with a 
bit of bread. Sully has great felicity m placing 
a sitter. By an instinctive refinement, he strikes 
the mean between stifiness and over freedom. 
He calls out all the refinement there is in his sit- 
ter, and, it may be confessed, that ho not Infre- 



not paint vufgai-ity. A too great preponderance 
of body over spirit daunts him, and weakens his 
hand. Cheney escaped by refhslng the sitter. 
When Daniel Webster's friends urged him to paint 
the Great Defender, Cheney consented after long 
demur, and made the honest efibrt; but, finally, 
he said, "I cannot do it, Mr. Webster had better 
go to Elllolt." Sully had a diflerent method of 
dealing with such tasks; he looked through the 
flesh, to the spirit, where there was any, and tried 
to express that; he idealized, he turned nil to 
grace. This has made him famous as a painter 
of women; and under his hand the plainest of 
her sex saw herself transfigured; a new light in 
her eyes, new grslce in her motion, she saw her- 
self as, in moments of aspiration, she desired to 
be; as. In her highest self-appreciation, she fondly 
perauaded herself that she was. Sully paints 
women as their lovers see them. 

In the same ante-chamber is the original study 
of the head of Queen Victoria lor the portrait 
which he was commissioned to paint by the St. 
George's Society of Philadelphia. The finished 
picture is now in the rotunda ot the Penn. Acad- 
emy of the Fne Arts, where Is, also, his fine pic- 
ture of Cooke, the actor, in the character of Rich- 
ard III. Mr. Sully gave me a very interesting ac- 
count of his experience in painting the Queen. 
He found no diUiculty in getting permission lo 
paint, but the greatest dilliculty m the world in 
getting a time appointed to begin. It was evi- 
dent that there was design in the way In- which 
he was put ofi', and it is possible that similar ap- 
plications may have been numerous as to make 
It desirable to diminish their number. But Sully 
persevered, and at length, on a certain day, he 
was told that the Queen would be ready at any 
hour he might chose to name. He named 12 
o'clock, and went to Buckingham Palace at that 
hour, where he found everything In readiness. 
The Queen was at that time nineteen years old, 
and made the Impression upon Mr. Sully of a 
well-bred girl, of great sweetness of disposition, 
and the most unaffected, cordial manners. There 
was no more constraint imposed upon the pointer 
by the diflerence in their worldly positions than 
he would have felt in the presence of any lady of 
his own country: and. Indeed, Mr. Sully bears 
this testimony to the manners of the titled En- 
glish of whom he necessarily saw much on his 
frequent, visits to the palace and in the negotiation 
previous to beginning the picture — that the high- 
er the rank and the more responsible the place, 
the greater the simplicity and ease of intercourse. 
After the sketch of the tace and head was made, 
Mr. Sully said to Her Majesty that If there would 
hB no impropriety in another person wearing the 
coronet, jewels and robe, he would relieve her 
from the necessity of sitting longer, as his finish- 
ed sketch made it unnecessary. She replied that 
there could ■be no pbjeccion whatever to another's 
wearing the robe aiid coronet; but, she added, 
"Do not spare me; I am here to sit, and am 
ready to do all that is necessary." Thlsis asmall 
matter, you will think; but, to me, it soems char- 
acteristic of the Queen, who has always been said 
to be punctilious m the discharge of her duty in 
little things as well as great. This Is one of t;he 
secrets of the firm hold she haS on the hearts of 
her people, a hold firmer than has been held by 
any Queen since Elizabeth, or by any King,' either; 
It Is not a sentiment, it is a conviction of her sub- 
stantial worth. Mr. Sully says that she was re- 
markably punctual and considerate ; she had great 
animal spirits and talked with freedom and ani- 
mation. I think there Is no doubt he has flattered 
her In his portrait; but ,soodness, sense, sweet- 
ness and cheerfulness will make even a plain face 
look charming; andS ;liy's picture must be truer 
than Thorhburn's miniature, with its sullen, down- 
cast, dumpy t'eatm-rs. The painter says that he 
found the groatost difficulty in paiuling her mouth, 
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which is sMghtly open, but it seems to me he has 
mana:getl this trait, which is always a stumbling 
bloclj to inferior painters, with reinarlcable skill. 
It seems a grace, not a defect. 

Miss Sully who was, I believe, at that time only 
a year older than the Queen, was to wear the robes 
and the coronets of diamonds, but, as her ears 
had never been pierced, the earrings had to be 
suspended trom them by looped threads, as our 
country girls hang cherries tVom the pink shells 
that peep out troin the waves of their hair. The 
Queen said, playfully, to Mr. Sully, "I consent to 
the arrangement on one condition, that when 
Miss Sully is robed and placed, I shall be perhut- 
ted to come in, and see how the Queen looks ; but 
I insist she shall take no notice of me, I must be 
a mere spectator." But, ol course, the young 
lady could not treat, the Queen with such indiffer- 
ence, and, in fact, Her Majesty's girlish curiosity 
and interest soon got the better of her resolution, 
so that, in a few minutes, the American sovereign 
and the English were talking together as freely 
as if they had been mates at school. T!ie Queen 
was much intei'ested in music, and was glad to 
find Miss Sully as interested as herself in the opera 
which was then rich in the possession of Lablache 
and Grisi. The Queen played well on the piano, 
but her singing was indifferent. Tom Moore 
praised bei; playing with enthusiasm, but when 
they asked about her singing, he only thrummed 
ou the table, and said nothing. Then, she drew 
prettily, and was not averse to having her draw- 
ings scan, so that one can hardly inspire a great- 
er coutrasi than the pleasant interview presented, 
to those between Queen Caroline and Fanny Bur- 
ney." Mr. Sully was told in England that on one 
occasion some one observing Mrs. Siddons look- 
ing quite ill, after a long interview with that 
martinet in court discipline, Qeeen Caroline, ask- 
ed her what was the matter. "I shall die," said 
the great actress, "if I cannot. sit down." The 
terrible word was conveyed to the Queen that a 
person in the presence of Majesty had expressed 
a wish to sit down, in order to avoid the impro- 
priety of dying theii and there, and the result 
was that the Queen had to break up the presence, 
in order to prevent so awkward a catastrophe. 
There was lio other way to get over the ditliculty. 

Sully's picture of the Queen has been line y 
enirraved. She is ascending the steps of the 
throne, and turns her face towards the spectator. 

When the coronatio.1 took place. Sully was not 
able to obtain admission to the Abbey ; but Leslie 
beluga Royal Academician, was entitled toa seat. 
He was at'teward describing the scene' to Sully, 
and remarked as a singular circumstance that, 
just as the Queen knelt at the altar, a rdy of sun- 
light streamed in at one. of the upper windows 
and fell directly upon her head. "Oh,"' said 
Sully, "What a picture that would make, why 
don't you paint it?" A few days afterward, 
Leslie told Sully that he had been thinking over 
his suggestion, and intended painting the pic- 
ture. "And he did," said Sully, "and made a 
most beautiful picture, too; b,ut he told me, he 
was tempted, a thousand times, to relinquish it; 
for it was a most tormenting business to secure the 
noble and tilled sitters. ' ' I began it, " said Leslie, 
"inamomentof enthusiasm, buclput the last touch 
to it with delight.'" I repeatthis anecdote because 
it accords witu what we hear of Leslie, that with 
all his skill in the technical part of his art, and 
with all his grace of composition, and knowledge 
of character he seems to have been slow to in- 
vent, and to have depended entirely upon his 
models. He could do nothing without them it is 
said, but my pleasure ia his work leads me 
rather to believe that he would not, than that he 
could not. He was a leader in the great school 
of the modern realists. 

Mr. Sully has painted three portraits of Fanny 
Kemble, one'of which has been engraved. This 
one is in the possession of Mr. Henry C. Carey; 
it was painted ll'om recollection alter seeing her 
as Bianca. She had refused, peremptorily, to sit 
Ibr ber portrait to Mr. Sully or to any one; but 
afterward when her father, Cuarles Kemble, had 
seen this pictm-e and been struck by the sti'oug 



Ukeness, she consented to sit, and did so several 
times. The portrait which is .in the Academy is 
more interesting than the one Mr. Carey lias; 
it shows a more stately presence, and implied an 
equal grace. Another in his own possession dif- 
fers ttom that in the Academy in the arrangement 
of the hair— her curls had been cut ofl, and the 
hair is done up in a plain knot. It was pleasant 
to hear Mr. Sully's enthusiasm at 85 over his 
memories of Fanny Kemble's exquisite grace and 
beauty of person, which were only the symbols of 
an equal beauty of character and intellectual 
force. "She was the best creature," he said, 
"the sweetest, kindest disposition, free from the 
least touch of vanity, and capable of an enduring 
friendship." He smilingly alluded to the great 
change in her appearance since the day when she 
first lighted on oui- stage like adelcate (airy; but 
he cordially agreed with me that no change has 
touched her royal head, nor her expressive face, 
which is as capable to-day as it was thirty years 
ago of accompanying the wonderful music of her 
voice with every change of passion, sentiment, 
and humor in Shakspeare's universal range of 
character. To our generation two names stand 
supreme among dramatic artists, two beings al- 
most creative in their power — ^Fanny Kemble and 
Rachel — and it may be doubtful if nature ever 
made a third worthy to be named with them. I, 
tbr one, do reverently thank God for having seen 
them as heartily as I thank him for sun, and 
stars, and flowers. They are a part of the su- 
preme beauty of His creation. 

Time, or space rather, fails me to record all 
my talk with Sully, as his ample memory ran 
back with him over the years. How Jackson sat 
to him, and came undaunted to keep his appoint- 
ment, through a wild snow storm, which housed 
all Philadelphia, as naturally as if it were summer 
weather. Of Jefferson, whom he painted at Mon- 
ticello, and who made the visit so pleasant that 
it was with difficulty the painter brought it to a 
close. Talk of AUston, of Leslie, of West; talk 
not critical, but the renewal of friendship with 
the departed; praise, not grossly bestowed in 
flattery, but praise won fVom the hearer by some 
anecdote of delicacy, of honor, of generosity, with 
which Sully's memory is stored. 

When I took the artist's hand at parting, to 
thank him for my pleasant hour, I asked him if I 
might describe what I had enjoyed in the public 
press, and he gave me full permission to say what 
I would. Not else would it have been allowable 
to write what I have, and which I wish I could 
think It will be as pleasant to read as I Ibund the 
visit it describes. Beautiful Is the life of the ar- 
tist, when he is true to his vocation; when it is 
his vocation. How care is lightened; how trou- 
bles, If they rise like clouds, yet take the beauty 
0! clouds; and han" over a world transformed, by 
feeling and perception, iroin a den of misery and 
gloom, from a weary round of thankless duties, to 
a storehouse of suggestion, to a field of noble 
work, that feeds the aspiration it satisfles. And 
Sully has the artist-spirit; he has made Art mean 
to us something unmercenary, unselflsh, pure in 
its aim; his lifie will be a lamp to younger men. 

C. C. 
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Boston is the cradle ot Lib ! The place near 
where Mr. Warren fell and hurt himself. The 
place Avhere Wendell Phillips, tlie "silver- 
tongued " (what a gag 1) orator, doth abide. It 
is the hub of the universe, and the dwelling- 
place of the big organ. Boston thinksshe is the 
largest place in tliis world, or the next. Boston 
is a very compla&njt burg ; near by is the home 
of Boston's pet, the silverware stealing Ben. We 
rather like Boston, for there is no village like 
unto it, from the fiddling of Nero to the Revela- 
tion of St. John, N. B. I 

Half way between Providence and Boston — for 
Boston is a long way from Providence, as we 
were riding in a car, a still small voice, like the 
whistle of an engine, broke upon the uir. A 
gentleman in the seat with us uncovered his 



bald head, and with a smile bade us listen I 
" What's that ? " said we. 

" The big organ in Boston I " said he, with a 
funeralio wave of the liand. 
" The devil ! " said we. 

" Thou shalt not profane 1 " said the spokes- 
man from the hub I 

" Hast been to Boston ? " asked he of the sil- 
ver tongue. 

" We hast notist," replied we then there to 
him. 

He looked — " poor heathen ! " He said we 
must visit the Cradle of Liberty. We asked 
him if Fred Douglass and Anna Dickinson had 
engaged that cradle yet V He didn't see it I He 
said we must visit Faneuil Hall. We asked him 
what nigger troupe was performing tliere now 1 
He looked bewildered. 'Then he said we must 
see where Warren fell. We asked him if War- 
ren ever got over it — the place where he fell. 
He appeared demoralized. He said we must 
hear the big organ before we left Boston. 

We went to hear the big organ. It is held in 
several buildings. It is one size larger than 
Boston. 

Boston is the hub around which the organ re- 
volves. 
The organ is a revolver. 
Like the organ, this is a big play on words. . 
People in New York and Buffalo hear the 
moan of the sea. The moan is the big organ. 
It is used in Mass I 
It has a sort of long island sound. 
Boston people go to Heaven through the big 
organ. 

'ihat is when the negro is out so that they 
cannot go through him. 

There are but few gambling houses in Boston. 
No sucli felloes are ijironnd that hub. 

They don't play " straits " in Boston. Not in 
the streets. 

Harvard College is just beyond reach of the 
big organ. 

Canibridge University is always in session. It 
is a law school. The pleading is done at the bar 
of the Parker House. 

The students at Cambridge are said to be very 
dry. The studies affect the pupils. Pleading at 
the bar affects them likewise— or more like than 
wise. 

No one ever gets lost in Boston. The city is 
so well organized. Like the big organ, Boston 
has numerous stops 1 Some of the streets are 
nearly as long as a fish pole. But not so long as 
Polk's message. If a man don't like one street 
in Boston, it is easy to get on another ono. . 

After four days' trial we could go from the 
Parker House to ilie City Hall without getting 
lost! This is a fact! And in five days wo 
learned the route from Scollay's building to En- 
gine No. 4. 

The business blocks in Boston are in shape 
like Norwegian shoes ! 

The streets in Boston are like hoop poles 
struck by lightning. Some of them are so wide 
that a cow coiUd be milked in them by turning 
heron her back and sitting astride her brisket. 
Small horses lire driven abreast— large horses 
tandem in Boston. The fat woman was exhib- 
ited there once — in the big organ. Boston 
streets are not so crooked as they wight he. The 
sun has warped them straight. Very clean in 
Boston. If a lady drops a pin from her clothes, 
policemen make her pick it up. If a man shoots 
an apple seed out of a grocery, he is fined. Bos- 
ton is very neat — especially near the liig organ, 
and cradle of Liberty. If a man drops a remark 
he is made to pick it up. And Boston people are 
so modest 1 'They underrate themselves terri- 
bly. 

The streets of Boston must have been thrown 
in at the time of some big fire. They are so reg- 
ular. If you would find uny place, start in an 
opposite direction. If you see a pol iceman com- 
ing towards you he is going the other way. If 
he runs from you, he'll bo where you are in no 



